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FOLLOWING UP OUR VICTORY 

WE referred to President Wilson's address of Jan- 
uary 8 as a great victory in that most important 
sector of the war, namely, along the front of ideas. It 
seemed to us that the President had gone a long way 
toward making it clear that we were bent upon a gov- 
erned world in which a changed Germany might find 
a place, and that this governed world is in fact the in- 
tention and constructive policy of the Allies. Our feel- 
ing was then, and is now, that a great step had been 
taken toward the realization of the principle that, with- 
out undue interference in the internal workings of the 
German system, we were standing with perfect willing- 
ness to settle the whole business, if only we could get a 
hearing with the representatives in fact of the German 
people. We were encouraged by the emphasis placed 
upon an open diplomacy, the freedom of navigation 
upon the seas, the removal of economic barriers, the re- 
duction of armaments, and upon the right of self- 
determination for nations great and small. And we 
urged that every effort be made to follow up the advan- 
tage gained by that clear analysis. 

On February 11 the President again addressed the 
Congress. He dealt a still more effective blow at the 
morale of the German militarists. It served notice 
upon Germany and the world that if the war is con- 
tinued it will be continued because of the selfish ambi- 
tions of Germany. The fourteen proposals of January 
8 were reduced to four.' The proposals read: 

1. That each part of the final settlement must be based 
upon the essential justice of that particular case and upon 
such adjustments as are most likely to bring a peace that 
will be permanent. 

2. That peoples and provinces are not to be bartered about 
from sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were mere chattels 
and pawns in a game, even the great game, now forever dis- 
credited, of the balance of power ; but that 

3. Every territorial settlement involved in this war must 
be made in the interest and for the benefit of the populations 
concerned, and not as a part of any mere adjustment or 
compromise of claims among rival States ; and 

4. That all well-defined national aspirations shall be ac- 
corded the utmost satisfaction that can be accorded them 
without introducing new or perpetuating old elements of 
discord and antagonism that would be likely in time to 
break the peace of Europe and consequently of the world. 

In reply to these proposals, Count von Hertling, the 
German Chancellor, speaking before the Reichstag, 
February 25, allowed that he could fundamentally agree 
with the four principles, and declare, with President 



Wilson, that a "general peace can be discussed on such 
a basis," providing these principles are actually "recog- 
nized by all States and peoples." Surely this indicates 
no little advance toward a still greater victory than any 
yet attained. 

The outstanding deplorable fact still remains, how- 
ever, that we and our allies have not yet made it clear 
that we will unite upon these principles. We may over- 
look the Chancellor's misunderstanding of the Presi- 
dent's figurative reference to a court of arbitration ; but 
we have no right to be surprised that he sees little "trace 
of similar statements on the part of the leading powers 
of the Entente." This constitutes at present a strat- 
egical weakness of our political position. We shall have 
great difficulty convincing the German people until this 
country and our allies are able to speak with a united 
voice on the international aims we together stand for. 
The strategy of strategies would be for the United States 
and her allies to agree upon a few simple and enduring 
principles, principles such as are set forth from month 
to month on the front page of this magazine, and to 
advertise them with all the power at their command. 
Such a process would not be in opposition to the mili- 
tary aims of the war, but rather in co-operation with 
those aims. Our military victory would be immeas- 
urably easier were our international purposes crystal 
clear. Mr. Norman Angell tells us that we are so busy 
with our military proceedings that we are too tired to 
think. So far as we are able to discover, this is in some 
measure true, especially of Italy, less so of France, less so 
of England, and still less so of our own Government. 
But it is too much the case with us all. We must go on 
with the war; but, above all, we must go on with our 
thinking. When the German Chancellor says that we 
are conducting "a criminal war of conquest," we have 
no doubt he is expressing his honest conviction. The 
reason why he believes that is that our brains have not 
as yet been equal to the situation in which we are placed. 
While we are encouraged by Count von Hertling's re- 
mark: "I already admit that President Wilson's mes- 
sage of February 11 constitutes, perhaps, a small step 
toward a mutual rapprochement," the fight of ideas has 
only just begun, the most important contest of all, and 
the fact that we are busy with the materials of destruc- 
tion should not blind us to the importance of pressing 
on with renewed energy to the political victory which, 
after all, will be the only decisive victory. 
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